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A Toast to Tomorrow 


As the American Social Hygiene Association enters its 40th year its board 
and staff are taking an appreciative look backward and a creative look ahead. 
Those who came before us built enduringly and resiliently .. . to meet yesterday's 
challenges. 


Today, though we can look with satisfaction at the success of ASHA's anti- 
prostitution activities, its board and staff cannot be complacent about retrench- 
ments in VD control. These the nation must approach warily, we say, lest VD 
rates threaten an upsurge. 


Today too, ASHA turns a strong searchlight on the need for family life 
education, looks critically at its own present efforts to help meet that need, 
and takes a new approach. With a grant of $300,000 from the Nancy Reynolds 
Bagley Foundation we are launching a long-term project aimed at assisting 
teachers in integrating sound materials on family life into the elementary and 
secondary schools and into the curricula of teachers’ colleges. I+ is our hope 
that by helping to enrich—with sound basic material progressively presented— 
the everyday curriculum of the child who goes to school, we shall be contribut- 
ing notably to his development into a mature adult. 


As our first regional pilot projects succeed, we are confident we shall obtain 
additional funds to achieve nation-wide coverage within 10 years. 


But only by analyzing honestly and searchingly what needs to be done and 
what the American Social Hygiene Association is able to do can ASHA hope 
to accomplish its purpose—-to foster the highest standards of personal and 
social morality. Wéith our principles firm and methods fluid we shall not fail 
to respond creatively to the challenges that lie ahead. 
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Why VD control programs must not be relaxed 


Philadelphia states its case 


by John William Lentz, M.D. 
Michael J. Burke 
Gustav Gumpert 


\ rapid and disorganized reduction in funds and effort to control a com- 
municable disease may lead to the undetected growth of a public health hazard. 
This is especially possible if, as in the case of the venereal diseases, we have not 
yet developed adequate immunization techniques. As an editorial in the July 14, 
L951, issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association indicates, experi- 
ence and theory suggest that if in the immediate future we relax our efforts to 


control the venereal diseases, they will become more prevalent. 


In public health programs with measurable returns, the health officer must 
be alert to the significance of change in reperted incidence of a disease. The 
incidence of syphilis and other venereal disease has exhibited a tendency to reach 
what we call the maintenance level, a statistically observed phenomenon that varies 
with the disease, the population and many other factors. This level. however. 
is not a floor below which it is impossible to lower the incidence of a disease. 
As the maintenance level is approached. control costs per case become increas- 


ingly higher . . . even when total costs are reduced. 


When incidence begins to exhibit a definite leveling off. we must review and 
reallocate control expenditures and reappraise our problem. We must decide 
whether it is best to try to reduce the incidence of venereal diseases still further 
by redirecting our program or to reduce the effort and expenditure to a point 


sufficient to continue the maintenance level of incidence. 


In Philadelphia, the basic maintenance control level for syphilis has been 
set at one case of reported early syphilis per 5,000 population. By the end of 
fiscal 1952. twenty-one states had already reached this point. Although. as shown 
in table 1, the number of cases of early syphilis in Philadelphia is now three 
and a half times that figure. we have considered plans for changes in the alloca- 
tion of funds and in the emphasis of our program when the 1:5.000 level is 
reached. 


We have defined basic maintenance control level for gonorrhea in Phila- 
delphia as 10 cases per 5.000 population. As table 2 shows. the reported inci- 


cence of the disease in 1952 was twice that level. 
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TABLE | 


Number of Cases of Early Syphilis Reported to the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health 


A Comparison of Rate per 5,000 Population 
Rate per 
Number 5,000 Population 


2812 7.1 
4846 12.2 
5893 14.7 
4176 10.3 
3676 9.0 
2417 5.8 
1677 4.0 
1490 3.5 


Two primary misconceptions are prevalent regarding reductions in efforts to 


control venereal disease . 


@ The first is that the venereal diseases are declining rapidly. that their 
treatment is effective. and that they will disappear naturally in the 
course of years. According to this view. ably refuted by Dr. E. Gur- 


ney Clark in the September, 1950, issue of the American Journal of 


Syphilis, Gonorrhea and Venereal Diseases, it follows that we are 
justified in reducing our efforts to control venereal disease at present. 


The second misconception arises from an arithmetical illusion based 
on (a) the assumption that today’s cost-per-case will be tomorrow's 
cost-per-case when incidence declines: or on (b) the failure to realize 
that increased cost-per-case is a mathematical inevitability of diminish- 
ing incidence and that budget cannot be cut in direct proportion to the 


decline in incidence. 


Epidemiological considerations 

The first misconception results from a vague understanding of the venereal 
diseases, their method of transmission, and the psychological and socioeconomic 
characteristics of the persons who contract them. Considerations of the rate of 
increase or decrease in the occurrence of the venereal diseases are important in 
public health administration, as Dr. J. E. Moore made clear in a trenchant 
evaluation in the March, 1951, issue of the American Journal of Syphilis, Gonor- 
rhea and Venereal Diseases. These rates vary widely throughout the nation, as 
the editors of the American Journal of Public Health pointed out in the July. 
1950, issue. 


Year 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
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We can find no evidence that anyone has been successful in devising the 
mathematical formula which describes the growth or decline in the population 
of communicable diseases such as syphilis or gonorrhea. Epidemiological evi- 
dence demonstrates rather clearly, however, that the rate of increase is cumula- 
tive. The incidence of venereal diseases progressively gains momentum as the 
number increases, in a progression which may sometimes be geometric, so that 
a small pool of untreated cases ultimately results in a considerable reservoir 
of untreated (and actually unknown) venereally infected persons. 


Those who believe that these infections will gradually decrease with the use 
of penicillin, and that control measures can accordingly be reduced, fail to 
consider the promiscuity of individuals who contract venereal diseases. Of 413 
patients examined in Philadelphia, 133 (32.2‘7) had previously been treated 
for gonorrhea. Of these 133 patients, 81 (19.6°° of the total examined) were 
treated twice for gonorrhea, 29 (7.0°7 ) were treated 3 times, and the remaining 


23 (5.6'°) were treated 4 to 11 times. 


Those who view the decrease of syphilis and gonorrhea as assured should 
consider the impact of military mobilization. In those countries where control 
efforts were relaxed during World War II, the results were ominous as we can 
see in the July 15, 1950, issue of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
Once postwar control measures were instituted, the havoc in terms of morbidity 
and mortality became obvious. 

Sweden, for example, unavoidably relaxed its venereal disease control pro- 
gram during World War II as Tottie indicates in the sixth issue, 1950, of Acta 
Dermato-V enéreologica. By the end of the war Sweden’s syphilis rate was 
approximately five times as high as in 1941. In 1949 it was still more than 
twice the prewar level. The number of cases of gonorrhea more than doubled 


during this same period. 


TABLE 2 


Number of Cases of Gonorrhea Reported to the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health 


A Comparison of Rate per 5,000 Population 


Rate per 
Year Number 5,000 Population 
1945 2230 5.6 
1946 5374 13.5 
1947 8047 20.0 
1948 8824 21.7 
1949 9429 23.0 
1950 8046 19.4 
1951 7743 18.5 


8664 20.5 
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TABLE 3 
Cost of Finding Early Syphilis in Philadelphia 1945 to 1952 
Year Number of Cases Total Budget Cost per Case 


1945 2812 $214,120 $76.15 
1946 4846 313,855 65.17 
1947 5893 354,962 60.23 
1948 4176 394,918 94.57 
1949 3676 342,498 93.17 
1950 2417 374,750 155.05 
1951 1677 430,230 256.55 
1952 1490 345,837 232.11 
International conditions at present suggest that military mobilization will 
continue. It seems probable that there will be an international transfer of the 
spirochete and gonococcus from persons living in or emigrating from portions 
of the world where venereal disease control programs are nonexistent or relaxed 


to persons living in areas like the United States. 


Budgetary considerations 

We can refute the second misconception by a careful analysis of the cost of 
venereal disease control. Difficulty arises principally when efforts are made to 
estimate future costs. Some administrators determine the current cost-per-case 
by dividing the total cost of the program by the total number of reported cases. 
Then, to set up budget requirements for the future, they project the trend of the 
disease, determine the number of expected cases, multiply this by the present cost- 
per-case, and arrive at a budget total. This method is incorrect. 

In Philadelphia, for example, the cost of finding and treating each new case 
of syphilis in 1952 was $232.11, as we show in table 3. This cost is based on 
the current budget and the 1.490 cases of early infectious syphilis reported last 


year. The cost data cover various services to these patients . . . treatment and 


diagnosis. epidemiology. laboratory services, and health education. 


Actually. the cost-per-case does not remain constant as the reported incidence 
of infection decreases . . . on the contrary, it rises. Immediately following 
World War II, for example. when the number of new infectious cases in Phila- 
delphia was three times the current number. the cost of care for each patient 
was $60.23. Philadelphia will reach its maintenance control level at about 418 
cases of early syphilis per year. One estimate, made by Dr. Norman R. Ingraham. 
Jr.. in the April, 1951, issue of the Transactions and Studies of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, of the cost of caring for each patient per year at this 
control level was $447.9]. His calculations are based on the cost of VD control 
for x number of persons involving y theoretical expenses. and are not based on 
cost-per-case as currently calculated. They do not. of course. allow for fluctua- 
tions in the value of labor. materials and currency due to economic inflation or 
deflation. 


Frontiers and oceans cannot contain venereal disease. 


Although Dr. Ingraham’s exact criteria for determining theoretical expenses at 
some future time are not explicit in the reference cited, it is understood that they 
are based on standard ratios of public health personnel to total population and 
to infected population, and represent a theoretically ideal situation. In view of 
the tendency for economic values to alter, it perhaps would be better to define 


the basic maintenance program in terms of the personnel, labor and materials 


required to render adequate service to a given population, rather than to express 


it in dollars. 


Thus. according to Dr. Ingraham’s calculations. when we reduce the case load 
from its present level of 1.490 cases per year to the maintenance control level 
of 418 cases per year. we may reduce the budget—not to 257 of the present 
total annual expenditures (as would be suggested by consideration of the case 
load allowance alone )—but to about 45‘, of the present total (or from $345,837 
to an estimated $144.627 per vear). About 60° of the expenditures essential 
to venereal disease control will be taken up by health education, case-finding and 


epidemiology. 
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From this it may be concluded that budget allocations for venereal disease 
control are not based on cost-per-case, but rather on the estimated cost of 
maintaining an adequate preventive and therapeutic program. The measure of 
this “adequacy” and the precise criteria for conveniently expressing it should 
be empirical enough to be of value to health officers throughout the nation. 
Unfortunately, these clearly defined criteria, to our knowledge, have not been 
established, largely because the standard ratios of personnel, labor and materials 
to total infected population have not been analyzed sufficiently. 


It is generally clear. however, that as the number of cases declines we shall 
have to devote much more effort and money to education, case-finding and 
contact-tracing for each person known to be venereally infected. The healih 
officer may miss this fact, because of its apparent contradictions, if he forgets 
that changes in emphasis become necessary as we progress from a program that 
treats to a program’ that prevents. The health officer is forced to intensify his 
efforts in prevention to protect gains already made. The cost of detecting disease 


is apparently less than the cost of preventing it. 


Other considerations 
In addition to the two principal lines of argument advanced so far against 
relaxing our efforts to control venereal disease at this time, there are other con- 
siderations. some of them forcefully expressed by Dr. T. J. Bauer in the July, 
1949, issue of the Journal of Venereal Disease Information. 


@ To date our VD control programs have been directed primarily at 
syphilis . . . but gonorrhea still ranks first on the list of communicable 
diseases reported. In Philadelphia, gonorrhea led the list of reported 
diseases from 1947 to 1951, ahead of cancer, measles, chickenpox. 


syphilis, mumps and diabetes. Only in the last two years has there 


been an awakened interest at federal. state and local levels in the 
gonorrhea control problem. This phase of VD control must be evalu- 


ated further. 


If to curtail our VD control programs means to relax our epidemiology 
and other case-finding efforts, administrators will not be aware of the 
increasing prevalence of the venereal diseases, since these infections 
tend to remain hidden unless health authorities make specical efforts 


to uncover them. 


If public health people decrease their efforts to control VD. private 
physicians and medical schools are likely to follow suit. If the index 
of suspicion declines among patients and physicians large numbers of 
cases will remain untreated . . . and swell the pool of undetected 
infection. 

Research into the clinical, laboratory, psychological, epidemiological 
and therapeutic phases of venereal disease control will fall behind as 


funds are cut. 


Graduate and former instructor at the University of 
Pennsylvania's school of medicine. Former chief of the 
Philadelphia health department's VD control division 
and now its acting director of preventive medicine. 


John William Lentz, M. D. 


In Philadelphia, we have made no plans to relax our efforts to control venereal 
disease. With the decrease in reported incidence, however, we—as our health 


department's recent annual reports indicate—are shifting our emphasis: 


@ by expanding epidemiology . . . hiring, training and using lay investi- 
gators in a coordinated unit to intensify case-finding and contact- 
tracing. particularly among patients with lesion syphilis and gonorrhea. 


By establishing epidemiologic liaison with local military estab- 


lishments. 


By expanding educational activities, particularly in areas where 


venereal disease is highly prevalent. 


By setting up a project to study gonorrheal and nongonorrheal (pos- 
sibly venereal) urethritis. and to evaluate the psychiatric. sociologic 


and socioeconomic problems of persons infected with gonorrhea. 


Conclusion 
If we relax our efforts to control venereal disease now, we may expect a 


perniciously gradual and almost undetectable increase in venereal infection 


among Americans. We would not notice this altered trend for two or three years, 


and we then would not be able to reverse it quickly or easily. 
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We're planning to marry, Doctor 


by Charles L. Bigelow 


This article was originally published as a mono- 
graph by the Los Angeles Venereal Disease Council. 


To many people a physical examination before marriage is merely a way of 
determining whether a couple has syphilis. True, this narrow interpretation 
fulfils the letter of the law ... but assuredly not its spirit. 


And it is with the spirit of the law that we are here concerned. For if the 
physician sees in the premarital examination a unique opportunity to build for 
the future—and to reduce domestic tension, divorce, promiscuity and venereal 
disease—he will not fail the young people who come to him in the hope of 
achieving a happy, well-adjusted family life. If he fails his patients, they may 


well fail each other. 


Here in California, as elsewhere, physicians have learned to recognize four 
main categories of patients who come to them for premarital examinations— 


@ Well-informed young people who have been prepared by family, school 
and church for the adjustments ahead. 


@ Totally unprepared individuals whose lack of information has fostered 


many fears and silly misconceptions. 


@ Sophisticates. confident of “knowing al/ the answers” and really know- 


ing very few. 


@ Emotionally unstable patients who because of deep-seated fears and 


conflicts obviously need psychiatric care. 


Brides and bridegrooms in the first three groups. who are normal. can be 
helped by every physician who is kindly and has an understanding. healthy atti- 
tude toward sex and marriage. He can start them on a happy marriage. His 
insight (and perhaps his patients’ replies to a few well-directed questions) will 


show him the amount and kind of guidance individual patients need. 


What they may say they need or want has little bearing on the matter. For 
example, patients in the first category usually know enough to ask intelligent 
questions. Those in the second and third categories. on the other hand. suffer 
from different forms of ignorance. They consequently ask for the least help 
when they need the most... as is to be expected. and they may be the very 


patients with whom the doctor has the least rapport. 


Out of 
family, 


EDUCATION 
by the 
PARENTS 


by 


church, 


school 


CHURCH, SCHOOL 
and the test of He a happy 
COMMUNITY marriage. 


Yet both the tongue-tied and the tongue-in-cheek will respond to the doctor 


who is sincerely trying to help them. His effort will create a relationship that 


did not exist before. 


Common sense a requisite 
Nor is there anything very complicated about the effort the physician is called 


upon to make. He is simply asked to apply his own good sense to the whole 


range of problems that face the about-to-be-married. 


That the medical profession wants to play this larger role is apparent from 


the many requests for information which the Los Angeles Venereal Disease 


Council has received. In fact. during three important medical conferences in 


Los Angeles in one three-month period marital counseling was discussed in some 


detail at well-attended sessions. 


Not every speaker stressed all the ideas put forth below. and we do not suggest 


that every doctor adovt them all. It will be enough if we stimulate serious 


thought on how a physician. at the time of the premarital examination. can aid 


a young couple in adjusting to married life. 


California law provides that every man and woman applying for a license 


to be married in the state must submit to the county clerk a health certificate 
signed by a physician. The form states that the doctor has examined the 


applicant and that. in his opinion, “this person is not infected with syphilis or 


is not in a stage of this disease which may become communicable to the marital 


partner. 
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Although the law is concerned only with syphilis, there is no better occasion 
than the premarital examination to check the spread of gonorrhea. The physician 
can detect dormant infection from standard tests, which he should include when 


he sees the need. 


Non-venereal threats 
Probably not more than three patients in a hundred have a venereal disease 


in an infectious stage, but many more suffer from other ailments that can be 
just as detrimental! to an intended marriage. Malnutrition and secondary anemia 
metabolic diseases such as diabetes and hyperthyroidism 


can lead to sterility ... 
can result in complications at childbirth. It is therefore essential that the physical 


check-up be complete, including a history of past illnesses, blood count, chest 
\-ray. urinalysis and other tests recommended by the American Medical Associa- 


tion for periodic health examinations. Anything less would be unfair both to the 


patient and the intended mate. 


A complete physical examination allows the doctor in many cases to give his 
. and this has much greater meaning than nega- 
For all-round good health is a positive fact. 
a tremendous asset to anyone entering marriage—and the knowledge of it does 
On the other hand. if the patient's health is less 
If not. 


patient a clean bill of health . . 
tive findings on a few isolated tests. 


much to build self-confidence. 
than perfect. it is often possible to make corrections before the wedding. 


the bride and groom will want to take each other's health into consideration in 


planning their future life together. 


In stressing good physical health, however. the physician should not neglect 
.. to sex, to children, 


the patient's ability to adjust emotionally to marriage . 
If the couple do not con- 


to parents. religion, money. friends and recreation. 


summate their marriage emotionally as weil as physically. they may eventually 


experience psychosomatic disturbances that once developed are extremely difficult 


to cure. 


It is perhaps unfortunate that the ostensible purpose of the premarital examina- 
For the majority of brides-to-be know little of the 


tion is to detect syphilis. 
physical aspects of sex and regard the very idea with fear and superstition. 


Prospective bridegrooms are generally more experienced, but are rarely conscious 
The examination can therefore be a 


of the full emotional significance of sex. 
constructive experience. giving new cencepts and understanding of the adjust- 
improperly handled. it can be so painfu' and traumatic as 


> the possibility of an unhappy union. 


ments ahead. Or. 


actually to increase 


The physician's attitude 
The determining factor is the way in which the doctor uses his position of 
authority to set the tone of a discussion of the sex aspect of married life. When 

his attitude is serious and respectful. he reflects his recognition, as a member 


of the medical profession, of the importance of the interpersonal relationships 


of sex. Scrupulously refusing to introduce or condone any levity in the examina- 
tion. he elevates the subject to a high plane in the patient's thinking. His manner 
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It's not too soon 


to talk about children. 


leaves the patient relaxed, less fearful and better able to create a healthy pattern 
of sexual adjustment. 


It is only when the patient is in this relaxed frame of mind that the physician 
ean learn the number of misconceptions he has to overcome. Victorian ideas 
of how “nice people” should act and react are still being drummed into our 
youngsters. And just as harmful as these false standards are the frightening 
tales many young people hear from their mothers and grandmothers about the 


agonies of childbirth a generation or so ago. A mind confused by such real 


or fancied horrors can develop psychological frigidity if not helped in time. 


Even when the bride and groom have a proper approach to sex, their first 
attempts at physical union may be so clumsy and frustrating that permanent 
maladjustment will result. The danger of this is very real, for sex education 
today is not always adequate. Some premarital clinics have found three out of 
four girls either uninformed or misinformed, and prospective husbands are not 
much better prepared. Fortunately, there are a lot of sound publications which 
explain the mechanics of sex more fully than the doctor may be able to do in 


the course of an interview. F 


What the doctor can perhaps do better than the printed page is to explain the 
true meaning of the marital relationship. He may want to begin by stressing 
that the sex urge is a normal hunger expressing the physiologic need for activity 
of the reproductive organs, and that the pattern of releasing this tension can 
develop many rich emotional and spiritual values. 

He should point to the constructive satisfactions . . . the excitement, the adven- 


ture, the joys of achievement, of being desired, and even of consolation and 
comfort. The affectionate caresses which precede the union, and the relaxation 
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Romance... 


and realism. 


and feeling of oneness which follow, combine to give a greater sense of security. 
All these can motivate greater loyalty, kindness and consideration, and they 
can bring about the emotional growth to greater responsibility necessary tor 


parenthood. 


Children are a normal goal of happy marriage, and at the time of the pre- 
marital examination patients want to be assured that they are capable of becom- 
ing parents. They should discuss frankly their plans for rearing a family. If 
circumstances force them to postpone these plans for a year or so. they will be 
relieved to know there are safe, harmless ways of spacing their children. And 
should their religion forbid the use of mechanical devices there is the rhythm 


method of regulating childbirth. 


Spiritual values 
Although the physician is not primarily concerned with the spiritual develop- 
ment of his patients, he should recognize that they will need religious as well as 
medical help in adjusting to marriage. A church wedding is less important than 
a church life following the ceremony. for worshipping together can give the 


couple new strength and new security. Studies show that families in which 
husband and wife do not attend church are twice as liable to break up as those 


in which both pray together. 


Married happiness calls for realistic planning and often for very close bud- 
geting. Young couples who believe that love is all that matters will learn the 
contrary. Usually such people have experienced sudden infatuation. know very 
little about each other and are actually in love with the idea of being in love. 
Starry-eyed romanticism of this sort is easy to detect. and the doctor will do well 
to caution any patient who is suffering from it... for an ill-advised marriage. 


however brief. can leave emotional scars. 
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While the doctor cannot really advise his patients on subjects far removed 
from his field, he is usually able to see the need for further counsel and to refer 


them to the marital counseling services that are made available . . . by practicing 


physicians and psychiatrists, recognized churches, schools and public agencies. 
There are still 


Some offer complete counseling services ... others specialize. 


not enough to meet the need, but counseling courses recently begun in several 


universities promise a growing number of qualified services in years to come. 


There can be no doubt that most venereal disease stems from promiscuity. 


Psychiatric studies have traced promiscuous behavior in turn to unsatisfactory 
Most of the cases studied involve conflicts regarding 
Sub- 


relationships in the home. 
sex, usually aggravated by physical, intellectual or emotional immaturity. 


standard housing and other environmental factors do not in themselves cause 
But they do heighten emotional conflict. of 


promiscuity, psychiatrists report. 


which promiscuity then becomes a symptom. 


So to the extent that the premarital examination helps the patient adjust to 


marriage, it is eliminating the basic cause of venereal disease. 


It is to be expected that patients living in substandard housing, under crowded 
conditions, will have a relatively high proportion of positive reactions to the 
Yet because it is well known that there are a number of false 


serological test. 
positive reactions, the physician should investigate a positive or doubtful sero- 
When the presence of syphilis is confirmed. 


logical test to avoid possible error. 
treatment is always advisable, and it is mandatory when the disease is in an infec- 
tious stage, as the Venereal Disease Council's monograph. Ambulatory Manage- 


ment of Syphilis, makes clear. 


To deny a certificate 
To postpone a contagious syphilitic’s wedding until he is cured is likely to 


create a problem. The doctor can ease the tension by offering to explain matters 


to the fiance in such a way that the intended mate will think in terms of future 
The physician's sympathetic and under- 


health rather than of past disease. 
standing attitude does much toward rehabilitating the individual and salvaging 


the many fine qualities he may possess. 


The doctor who finds it necessary to deny a certificate should tell his patient 


that he has a right to petition a superior court judge for an order compelling 


Harvard graduate, psychology instructor at the 
University of Southern California and free-lance 
writer associated with a market research firm. 


Charles L. Bigelow 
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Slums—a breeding 


place for conflicts. 


the county clerk to issue a marriage license without a health certificate. The 
hearing may be private. The order costs nothing, but is issued only in extreme 
circumstances. 


Regardless of the examination’s outcome, the departing patient should carry 
with him pamphlets to take home and study. He will not readily remember 
everything his doctor has said. and he may want more detailed information 
than the doctor had time to give. The patient will see the printed facts in what- 
ever light the doctor has discussed the subject in their conversation. The pam- 


phlets thus become an extension of the doctor's discussion and never a substitute 


for this phase of the premarital examination. 


Some of the best books and pamphlets for the lay reader are listed in the 
VD Council's “Recent Writings on How to Build a Lasting Marriage.” We 
make copies available to physicians without charge for distribution to patients. 
Public libraries are also helpful in furnishing bibliographies and a wide range 


of books. 


\ number of personal problems may arise in the course of the honeymoon and 
early weeks of marriage. and not all of them will be covered in the publications the 
patient has. It is therefore a good idea at the time of the premarital examination 
to make an appointment for a follow-up interview. This will prevent procrastina- 


tion in a period that is very crucial to the success of a marriage. 
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The Young Man and the Armed Forces 


Fourth of a series of chapters from 
Preinduction Health and Human Relations, 
new curriculum resource for youth leaders 
by Roy E. Dickerson and Esther E. Sweeney. 


For the Instructor 
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Much of the current restlessness of boys in high school and college can be 
dispelled by reviewing with them the purposes and provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act as amended (Public Law 51, June 19, 1951). 


They need to understand their rights, duties and privileges under Selective 
Service. They should know the valid reasons for deferment and they should 
know what to expect after induction. 

If possible, the high school should assign one teacher to maintain up-to-date 
information on all aspects of Selective Service, on training opportunities in the 
Armed Forces, on Reserve Officers’ Training Corps requirements, etc. 

The more precisely the student knows his place in the scheme of Selective 
Service the less he will feel apprehensive and at loose ends. Boys will gladly 
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face their military obligations on a planned and thoughtful basis, especially if 
given intelligent guidance. They can then evaluate the advantages and disad- 
vantages of enlistment, deferment, induction . .. to themselves and to the 
country. They can determine how best to fulfill their duties towards the nation 
and still gain the education, specialized training and vocational preparation 
that will make them useful, productive citizens. 


References 


@ Universal Military Training and Service Act, as Amended, Packet 
No. 22, June 23, 1951. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Free. 


@ Armed Forces Talk No. 384, Why Quit Learning? September 14, 1951. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 5¢. Yearly subscription rate for Armed Forces Talks 
(36 issues), $1.50. 


For Use with Students 


A certain number of young men in every high school would normally con- 
tinue their education in college. They should be encouraged to do so as long 


as they can. 


Some have the mistaken idea that they will be looked upon as slackers if 
they go on to college. Yet the most patriotic thing any young man can do is 
to serve his government as it wishes to be served. Since Selective Service 
permits deferments for qualified college students under clearly defined conditions, 
it is proper to make use of the privilege. 


Our government grants such deferments because it takes the long view of 
the world situation. Should the present tension continue for a very long time. 
the nation will continually need vast numbers of trained men. Of our situation 
General Marshall has said, “We cannot match the Russians in manpower. We 
must exceed them in training, skill and know-how.” 


We must have men trained in the sciences, business, the arts and professions. 

The country needs and will continue to need trained doctors, engineers, teachers. 
? 

physicists and especially trained statesmen. In the main, they will get their 


training in colleges and universities. 


Qualified students who go on to college are not evading induction. They are 
postponing their service to the country in order to give more valuable service 
when eventually inducted. But the privilege of educational deferment carries a 
concomitant obligation. Students have a duty to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities by assiduous study. Otherwise. they are not playing fair with them- 


selves or their country. 


Class Discussion 
@ Is it in keeping with American ideas of democracy that a young man 
should be deferred either because of his status as a college student or 


his aptitude for college work? 


@ Is it good policy for the government to determine by tests whether a 
student now enrolled in college has the necessary aptitudes for com- 
pleting college work? Should this determination be left to the college 


on the basis of the student’s record ? 


@ If the United States should become involved in an all-out war, educa- 
tional deferments would probably have to be sharply curtailed. This 
would affect not only high school students about to enter college but 
also college students at any point in their academic careers. Should a 


young man risk interruption of his college training? 


Enlist or Wait to be Inducted? 


The question of enlisting or waiting for induction is heavily debated among 
young men today. One needs as many facts as possible on both sides of the 


question to make an intelligent decision. 


\ psychological factor that sways the judgment of many students is restless- 
ness because they don't know precisely when they will be inducted or in which 
of the services they will ultimately serve. Some temporarily resolve their ques- 


tions and uncertainties by enlisting. 


Those who enlist often feel that they have settled things once and for all. 
\ temporary feeling of peace and security follows. But if boys enlist hastily, 
they may later feel they have acted prematurely. This may affect their attitudes 


towards the Armed Forces. 


There are advantages and disadvantages to enlisting, which should be known, 


thought about, discussed and analyzed. 


Every young man needs to know the personal and patriotic implications in 
all the courses open to him .. . in enlisting, in asking deferment for college 
education, in taking a job until induction. He may need a mature. wise and 


patriotic counselor to help him make his decision. 


Some young men think one good reason for enlisting instead of waiting for 
induction is that they can choose a “glamorous” branch of the service or one 
providing an easier life. Since there are no really glamorous or easygoing 
branches in the Armed Forces, very few men will be satisfied with their choice 
after a year or so of service, if they enlist with false notions about military life. 


It is true that young men may feel drawn to one particular branch of the 


service for idealistic reasons. But they should understand that in enlisting in 
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that branch they cannot rely on getting the specific assignment they may want. 
The services are too complex and personnel requirements too variable and 
incalculable for each soldier, sailor, airman or marine to be permitted to choose 
exactly what he is going to do and where he is going to do it. 


A young man will make a wise choice if he bases it on realistic considerations. 
For instance, the Army is larger than the other services not only in numbers 
but in the scope and variety of its operations. Naturally, opportunities for 
advancement are greater than in the other branches, where a man with a high 
school education or less may find heavier competition for fewer promotions. 


Another mistaken notion is that three or four friends who enlist simultaneously 
will be stationed together for the duration of their service. They may be 
together for basic training but their chances of remaining together thereafter 


are small. 
Most enlistments in the regular branches of the Armed Forces are for at 
least four years. Under Selective Service the requirement is two years. 


After World War Il many servicemen experienced sharp conflict between 
their intense desire to return to civilian life and their obligation to complete 


their term of enlistment. 


Students will do well to think about the length of time involved in enlistment 


and that involved in induction. 


Restless? He wants 
concrete information 


about the services. 
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Students should not accept casual advice and opinion about either enlisting 
or waiting for induction. They themselves should decide what to do after 


realistically considering all sides of the question. 


Class Discussion 


@ What advantages do you see in enlisting in the Armed Forces? 


@ Is service in the Air Force more adventurous than service in the Army 


or Navy? 


@ Does the Army offer greater variety of assignment than other branches 
of the Armed Forces? 


@ Does a deferment because of poor health involve any personal responsi- 
bility for the man so deferred? 


@ If an educational deferment involves other obligations besides a serious 
approach to study, what are they? 


The Long View of Selective Service 


Students should realize that so far as one can now see practically every young 
man will spend part of his life in service to his country in one way or another. 
He should accept it as part of ordinary living, just as he accepts the fact that 
by state law he must attend school until he reaches a specific age. 


The time a man spends in military service is only a small payment for the 
privilege of living in freedom in this country. A clear understanding of the 
nature of the struggle between the free world and the slave, between democracy 
and communism, is a guide to clear thinking about the duty every man owes to 


the defense of the nation. 


Class Discussion 


@ Is there validity to the argument that a national defense program invites 


trouble with our enemies? 


@ Does the North Atlantic Treaty Organization deter an invasion of 


western Europe? 


@ Has Selective Service advantages for young men other than educational 


opportunities and vocational preparation? 


@ Does the United States, because of its position of leadership in the 


production of atomic weapons, need fewer men in the Armed Forces? 


Why? 


@ Do young men actually owe a duty to their country? 


@ What do you think daily life in America would be like if communism 
were to defeat democracy ? 
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Many students today have adopted the attitude “eat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we'll be drafted.” They need to realize that a period of time in 
the Armed Forces is not their whole life and that they still can and should plan 


their careers and their lives. 


It is true that when the call comes, young men have to drop what they are 
doing and serve their country. Later they must return and take up where they 


left off. 


Taking up where they left off is not easy. But it would be no easier if their 
activities were interrupted by illness or by some unusual family situation. 


Right now it is important for every young man to accept without anxiety 
the fact that military service, although it interrupts normal civilian life, does 
not interrupt life itself. On the contrary, military service can be a wholesome 
and integral part of a man’s life. As a wise military leader has pointed out, 
“Time spent in the Armed Forces can be viewed as part of the inclined plane 
up which youth travels towards their ultimate aims and goals.” 


Class Discussion 


@ Do you think the government is taking your time or that you are giving 


it when you are inducted? 


@ Does the likelihood of induction justify a young man’s putting off 
planning for his career and his future? Would a tendency to put off 


ylanning indicate generally poor planning habits? 


Continuing One's Education in the Armed Forces 


If a young man enlists or is inducted before he finishes school or college, there 
are many opportunities for him to continue his education in the Armed Forces, 
and appropriate officers in his branch of the service will discuss them in detail 
with him. But it will help him if he realizes before he enlists or is inducted 
how and where he can obtain further education and if he knows that the services 
will encourage his spending as much time as possible in learning. 


Education is a broad term. It includes what one learns in school. It also 
includes all one learns informally and even casually from day-to-day experience. 


A serviceman’s opportunities for continuing his education are many. He 
picks up considerable knowledge of the world about him casually through his 
own initiative and keenness of perception. He clarifies and deepens his ideas 
through Armed Forces talks, chaplains’ lectures and other group discussions. 
He gains both theoretical and practical training in specific military tasks. And 
he can pursue formal education on his own initiative. 
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Informal Education 


Those who have taught veterans testify to the breadth of the information they 
brought to the classroom. Freshman English teachers in colleges have been 
particularly enthusiastic. The soldier, sailor, airman and marine developed their 
knowledge as they met people from different parts of this and other countries. 


as they visited historic spots and as they read the many books made available 


by Special Services in all branches of the Armed Forces. 


The serviceman of today finds that stimulating discussion groups and forums 
are conducted by the services themselves and by the USO and other agencies. 
The Armed Forces’ Information and Education Division also provides a tre- 
mendous quantity of thought-provoking material for congnanding officers’ talks 


and discussions with men. 


Wise use of off-duty time adds greatly to the casual and informal education 


of the serviceman. Lectures, art exhibits, library exhibits, educational film 


showings and discussion groups are usually open to service personnel in every 
community. Chambers of Commerce have booklets and brochures about places 


of historic or technical interest. USO staffs can suggest many educational oppor- 


tunities in communities near military installations. 


Training for Military Occupations and Specialties 


The Army alone conducts nearly 400 schools to train personnel for military 


occupational specialties. While this training is for specific purposes. its broad 


Who said 


one service 


is more 


glamorous 


than 


another? 
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educational implications are especially valuable for those planning to limit their 


academic education to high school. 


One can learn more about specialized military training in U.S. Army Pam- 
phlet 20-21 and the U.S. Army School Catalogue (especially the index beginning 
on p. 155) and in similar materials published by other branches of the service. 


Formal Education 


The Armed Forces operate three programs for formal education in a variety 


of subjects, usually taught in civilian technical schools and colleges. One can 


obtain college credit for many of these courses. 


Group Study 
There are formal classes at most posts, bases and stations. Groups of 10 or 
more servicemen who are interested in the same course may request that it be 


given at their installation. 


The Army and Air Force alone have more than 500 education centers—300 
in the United States and almost 250 overseas—with over 2.000 instructors and 


over 70.000 students. 


This instruction is given at no cost to the student. 


@ United States Armed Forces Institute 
It costs the serviceman $2.00 to enroll in USAFI, the largest correspondence 
school in the world. At no further cost he may take courses as long as he is in 
the service unless he fails to complete any course for which he enrolls. After 


discharge he may complete any course begun while in the service. 


Civilian colleges and universities cooperating with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute give more than 5,000 university correspondence courses. The 
student enrolls with USAFI, but has all his correspondence with the staff of the 
The tniversity, not USAFI. grants the credit. 


university itself. 


@ Civilian School Program 


During his off-duty hours, a serviceman may take courses at any accredited 
The Armed Forces pay most of the cost. Fre- 


college near his installation. 
quently, classes are conducted on the post through special arrangement with a 


college or university. 


A student who may wish to go on to college after service should communicate 


with the college he wishes to attend regarding courses he is taking in the service 


so that credits may later be accepted by the college. 


While educational opportunities in the Armed Forces are great. they are of 
course optional. A serviceman can waste time or use it to maximum advantage. 


The choice is his. 


Class Activities 

@ Panel of servicemen to discuss the educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities they have found valuable in the Armed Forces. 

@ Panel of servicemen to discuss the casual and informal education they 


gained in the Armed Forces. 


Classification and Assignment in the Armed Forces 
Shortly after his induction or enlistment every serviceman has an interview 

with a classification specialist. This interview, plus the results of various tests, 
enables the classification specialist to determine the kind of job for which the 

man is most suited. Every prospective serviceman should understand the 
importance of the classification interview, since it may largely determine the 


course of his military career. 


The classification specialist discusses with each new serviceman such matters 
as his educational background, jobs, hobbies, preferences, interests and apti- 
tudes . . . anything, in fact, that will help determine where the young man 


may serve best. 


During the interview there is no need for false modesty. This is the time for 
the new serviceman to talk frankly of his achievements in any and every field. 
If he played football, debated, received scholastic awards or was elected to club 


or class offices he should be sure to let the interviewer know. 


Intelligent young people who know the various opportunities open to them 
in the services will be able to tell the interviewer what they are interested in and 
what type of assignment they desire. While the Armed Forces cannot give every 
man the exact assignment he desires, there are few organizations in the world 
today where the task of classifying and assigning personnel is undertaken more 


carefully than in the Armed Forces of the United States. 


The opportunities open to all young men in the service and the possibilities 
PI I young 
for personal growth and development are not only great but constantly 


increasing. 


Class Activities 
@ Invite a classification specialist from a nearby military installation to 
talk to the class about the methods used in classifying and assigning 


Armed Forces personnel. 


@ Have a student panel discuss the things in their own backgrounds that 


they feel are important to discuss with a classificatior interviewer. 


@ Have a reporter from the school paper or magazine interview a classifi- 


cation officer at a military installation. 
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Se/f-Realization in the Armed Forces 
The Armed Forces of the United States offer all young people opportunities 
for self-realization. No branch of the service welcomes robots or automatons. 
Within the framework of necessary discipline, regulations and reasonable 
physical regimentation, our military leaders encourage men and women to live 
the fullest possible lives, to act as responsible individuals and to develop their 


personalities. 


Many young people feel that once they’re in uniform they'll lose their 
identities and become mere numbers. They are afraid that individual initiative 
will be frowned upon and that they will be expected to spend their off-duty hours 
either in organized recreation on the post or in organized activities with civilian 


groups nearby. 


It is true that the Armed Forces do work vigorously to develop good leisure- 
time activities for service personnel. It is equally true that more and more 
communities near military installations are striving to offer good times in good 


company through USO’s, churches, home hospitality, ete. 


These positive, productive and useful ways to spend one’s off-duty hours are 
essential to good morale, for nothing causes more trouble for the individual 
serviceman or woman than overpowering loneliness, boredom or feeling at loose 
ends. Moreover, a fair number of people anywhere—in the Armed Forces and 
in civilian life—have never learned the art of relaxing and playing and espe- 
cially of planning how to use their leisure time. For those who depend heavily 
on recreation someone else plans for them, organized activities are important. 


But organized military and civilian recreation should not deter an individual 
from making his own plans and finding his own ways of spending his off-duty 


time constructively and satisfyingly. 


The young man or women who was a Senior Scout or a Scout leader back 
home will usually find that his services as a volunteer will be warmly welcomed 
by the civilian community. A good basketball, tennis or football player may 
find that the Boys’ Club near his installation is delighted to have him do some 


part-time coaching. 


Because they are willing to bring a little joy to the lives of hungry, sad-eyed 
youngsters wherever they find them, members of our Armed Forces have become 
dearly loved by children in foreign lands. Servicemen and women have a gift 
for getting along with youngsters. Their talents are needed and wanted in 
communities all over our own country. 


There are innumerable things young people in the Armed Forces can do to 
escape that feeling of being just a number. Workshops in photograpay, dra- 
matics, stage design, creative writing, crafts, etc., are to be found in almost all 
colleges and universities. They provide many absorbing off-duty pleasures. 


Many service people use their three-day passes (or even leaves if they cannot 


vo home) to join university field trips to historical sites or to go on archeological. 


geological, botanical or ornithological field trips. 


There are 1,001 ways in which using initiative, making inquiries and exer- 
cising self-direction will reward the serviceman or woman and will offset feelings 


of regimentation or loss of identity in the new and crowded world of the Armed 


Forces. 
Young men and women need to realize that not all self-realization comes 
through self-directed activities. Although on-base recreation and much com- 
munity recreation is planned activity, it can be valuable even for the most 


independent person. 


\ctually, many people who pride themselves on their ability to entertain 


themselves are encouraging their own self-centeredness and missing chances of 


functioning as social beings in a social world. Furthermore, the only oppor- 


tunities of hearing good music, of seeing certain sports events and of going to 


dances with charming and pleasant young hostesses may be those provided by 


the military, USO’s and other community groups. One can miss a great deal of 


fun by a policy of rugged individualism. 


Balance in the use of free time is essential for everybody. Sometimes one 


wants to follow a particular bent towards self-expression in a fairly solitary way. 


Sometimes one wants to have a good time with the crowd. Each is necessary 


for rounding out one’s personality . . . each is necessary for mature living in 


which there is balance be@Ween self-interest and group interest. 


Class Activity 


@ Have each member of the class list five things he would look for o1 


inquire about in order to plan the best use of his leisure time in a new 


community. Have the results tabulated and discussed by the class. 


Class Discussion 


@ Name 10 things one can do to dispel loneliness in a new and strange 


place. 


@ What would you do if you were squelehed when you started to make 


inquiries about workshops or other activities in) which you are 


interested 7 


@ Do men and women make better members of the Armed Forces if they 


have a number of personal interests which they pursue in their off-duty 


Why? 


hours? 
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Religion 
marriage 
politics... 
they swap 


ideas. 


Being Valuable in the Lives of Others—by Ideas 
One of the most valuable things for a young person to realize—whether in 
the Armed Forces, business or school—is that his influence, the force of his 
ideas, is of the greatest importance in group living. 
This doesn’t mean that he should pontificate or attempt to impose his ideas 


upon others. 


It does mean that young people who have convictions should not be afraid 


to express them and that they should realize in so doing they may be of genuine 


help to other young people who are confused or uncertain. 
peo} 


It means that a young man or woman who regularly attends religious services 


can, when opportunity affords, invite a friend along. 


It means that a serviceman or woman can open a world of ideas and activities 
to a fellow serviceman or woman by a simple invitation to come along for a 
lecture, a photography club session, a good play or movie or a family picnic 


with a friendly host and hostess. 


It means that sound ideas—about politics, world affairs. religion. boy-gir! 
relations, marriage and family life, morality or social responsibility—are worth 
disseminating. One may stimulate a whole new attitude, a whole new approach 


to life, in the person with whom one talks. debates or discusses. 


Being Valuable in the Lives of Others—by Example 
Most important of all, however. are the values a young person can bring into 
the lives of others by the example he sets. Thus he makes his own life mor 
meaningful and useful. It isn’t enough to have principles and convictions and 
a good sound point of view. One must show the depth of one’s convictions. 
the strength of one’s principles, in how one lives day by day: in how one acts 
in situation after situation, big or little: in how one stands by what he believe- 


even when the going is difficult. 


It isn’t necessary to weigh each action in terms of good example. That way 
lies self-consciousness and, quite possibly, priggishness. Actually, most people 
never know how much or how little they influence other people. They simply 
try to live the best lives they can. If their example is of value or if it fails 
altogether, they still know they are doing their level best. 


Being Valuable in the Lives of Others—by Friendships 


Servicemen and women can do a great deal to realize themselves through 
the qualities they bring to their friendships with other servicemen and women. 


People joke about shipboard and summer resort friendships. Almost everyone 
has experienced the “lifelong friendship” which grew out of shared travel on 
a holiday and which evaporated after the journey or vacation. Such friendships 
are, in the main, products of brief acquaintance and lack the foundations of 
day-in-and-day-out sharing of work and play, common experiences, hardships 
and pleasures. Naturally, they have relatively little chance of lasting. 


But in the Armed Forces servicemen and women have many opportunities of 
really getting to know one another and over a period of time of developing 


genuine and enduring friendships. 


People realize themselves, as human beings, in the qualities they bring to 
relationships with friends. Interest in a friend’s welfare, in his interests, in his 
development and success . . . all these make one a finer person. In the give- 
and-take of friendship, in the two-way demands friendship makes on wisdom, 
patience, tolerance and understanding, human beings find some of the highest 


expressions of their humanity. 
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Pigafetta 


and Alupalan 


in the 


Philippines 


by Walter Clarke, M.D. 
Ferdinand Magellan 


Magellan find VD there? 


Antonio Pigafetta, scholar and patrician of Venice, Knight of the Order of 
Rhodes. age 39, while at the Court of Charles | of Spain with the papal legate, 
learned that one Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese soldier and navigator then 
in the service of His Spanish Majesty. was about to set out on a westward voyage 
to find a way to the Spice Islands. part of the East Indies. Pigafetta decided to 


join him “to see the world and have it said of him by posterity that he had a 


part in that great adventure.” He obtained many letters commending him to 
Magellan and set out in the summer of 1519 for Seville. where the little fleet of 


five ships was being prepared for the journey. 


Little is known about Pigafetta. who wrote the best and fullest account of one 


of the greatest adventures of all time. a history second in importance only to the 
journal of Christopher Columbus. The litthe we know about him we deduce 


from a study of his account of the first journey around the world. 


He was fearless. as indicated by his volunteering for a journey that had well 
He was a good fighter: otherwise he would not have been at 


known hazards. 
the Admiral’s side in the skirmish that cost Magellan his life. 
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He was an objective reporter with insight into the minds not only of his 
comrades on board the ships, but also of the savages and primitive people he 
encountered during the voyage. Again and again he went ashore alone and 
unarmed to study the natives along the coast of South America, Terra del Fuega 
and in the East Indies. Possessing the superstitions of his time. he reported 
as fact tall stories related to him by the denizens of the strange lands he visited. 


And he was one of only 21 men who accomplished for the first time in history 
the voyage around the world. Afterwards he retired to his home in Italy and 
to such profound obscurity that he was never heard of again. Even the date 


of his death is doubtful. 


Magellan—a misty figure 


Not much more is known about Magellan . . . so little that one of his biog- 
raphers complained that although information about Magellan's ships is recorded 
in painful detail—“down to the last nail”—about the great navigator and soldier 
we are uncertain even as to the place of his birth. Supposedly he was born 
in a remote part of Portugal in 1580—the same year as Pigafetta—of an old 


and noble family. 


He apparently spent a part of his youth at the Court of the Portuguese king, 
John II, “The Perfect.” as page to Queen Leonor. As a young man he served 
his king in India, and he made an expedition to the Moluccas or Spice Islands 
about 1515. In these and other services he was thrice wounded and crippled 
for life. 

After a falling out with the Portugese king. Manuel, he left Portugal and 
went to Spain, where he presented to King Charles V a great new idea—to sail 
westward to the Spice Islands and so outwit and out-trade those hated rivals, 
the Portuguese. who had for many years controlled the eastward route around 
the Cape of Good Hope and across the Indian Ocean to the East Indies. 


Las Casas, famous Spanish chronicler, saw Magellan at the Spanish Court. 
He had a handsome sphere on which were indicated the known lands and seas 
of the earth—and some from his own imagination—and the route he proposed 
to follow across the Atlantic to South America, around that continent and then 
across the Vast Ocean, as the Pacific had been named by Balboa. Las Casas wrote: 
“This Ferdinand de Magellan must have been a man of courage and valiant in 


his thoughts and for undertaking great things although he was not of imposing 


presence because he is small in stature and did not appear in himself to be much.” 


The fleet of five ships—the Trinidad, the Conception, the San Antonio, the 
San Diego and the Victoria—had great difficulty in recruiting crews. for the pay 
was small and by this time it was generally realized that these voyages of explora- 
tion were loaded with dangers and hardships. When the ships finally put out to 
sea on September 20. 1519. they were manned by 268 or 270 men from many 


European countries. the greatest number Spanish and Portuguese. 


PHILIPPINE 
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The first voyage around the world 


Of Magellan's fleet of five ships only the Victoria circumnavigated the earth. 


She sailed 49,887 nautical miles. The Victoria's itinerary: 


(1) 
(2) 


Sailed from Sanlucar, port of 
Seville, September 20, 1519. 
Sighted the coast of South 
America at Pernambuco, Novem- 
ber 29, 1519. 


(3) Followed the coast and entered 


(4) 


(5) 


the River Plate, February 6, 1520. 
Continued along the coast to the 
eastern entrance of the Strait of 
Magellan, October 21, 1520. 
Entered the Pacific Ocean, No- 
vember 28, 1520. 


(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Arrived 
1521. 
Arrived in the Philippines, March 
16, 1521. 

Sailed from the Spice Islands, 
December 21, 1521. 


at Guam, March 6, 


(9) Rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 


May 6, 1522. 


(10) Arrived at the Cape Verde Islands, 


(11) 


July 9, 1522. 
Arrived at Sanlucar, September 
6, 1522. 


Only one surgeon, Bachelor Morales, joined the expedition, and he unfortu- 


nately left no record of his observations. 


He was doubtless too fully occupied 


to write a diary, for the king had charged him and Magellan not only to provide 


free medicines and care equally to friend and foe encountered during the voyage. 


but also to prevent the crews from having sexual intercourse with the native 


women of countries visited. 


but he did not return to Spain. 


What became of Morales history does not reveal. 
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A traitor in the midst 
Among the men on board was one Malay slave who served as interpreter when 
the expedition reached the Philippines—an indication that the Filipinos’ language 
was closely related to Malayan—and who at Cebu betrayed and caused the death 
of many of his comrades. 


Magellan reached the Rio Plata on February 6, 1520. He explored the broad 
estuary until he was satisfied that it did not supply a means of reaching the Vast 
Ocean. By the time he was opposite the site of present-day Montevideo he would 
have realized from the muddy waters that he was on a great river and he could 
have seen as travelers do today the mountains in the distance. 


Leaving the Plata, he sailed south along the coast of South America to St. 
Julian Bay where with an iron hand—for he had power “of rope and knife” 
over the crew—he suppressed a mutiny which gravely menaced the expedition. 
At St. Julian Bay the San Diego was wrecked and her crew distributed among 
the remaining ships. Magellan named this part of South America Patagonia, 
meaning the land of people with big feet. 


On October 21, 13 months after sailing from Spain, the expedition arrived at 
the Cape of Ten Thousand Virgins, the entrance to that tortuous, often narrow 
and hazardous strait, bordered by snow-capped mountains, which bears Magel- 
lan’s name. They were 38 days traversing the 360 miles of the strait. tacking 
back and forth, dodging rocks. often making no progress for days at a time in 
the bleak and windy weather. One of the ships, the San Antonio, deserted and 
sailed away toward Spain. 


On November 21 the masters and pilots of the three remaining ships, fright- 
ened and discouraged, conferred with the Admiral. Many wanted to abandon 
the undertaking, but Magellan was determined to go on and persuaded his com- 
rades to continue “for a little longer.” 


One week later they rounded Capo Deseado—the Desired Cape—and before 
them was the broad water of the Vast Ocean. To the south was the bleak land 
Magellan called Terra del Fuego—the “Land of Fire”—because they could see 
many fires burning there at night. 


Taking heart, the adventurers on board the Trinidad, Conception and Victoria 
sailed on west by northwest. The sea was so calm and friendly that Magellan 
called it the Pacific Ocean. For three months they sailed, sighting en route only 
two barren rocks. They exhausted their fresh water and their food except for 
a few weevily biscuits. The crews, reduced to a diet of rats, cowhides and 
sawdust. were sick with scurvy. 


They reach the Philippines 
At last on the 98th day, March 6, 1521, Magellan sighted the Mariana Islands. 


and landed at Guam. Because the natives stole everything they could lay hands 


on, including anchors. ropes and even nails out of the ships, Magellan called 
these islands the Ladrones or Thievish Islands. Hurriedly they revictualed 
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HOMONHON I. 


MINDANAO 


Where the drama leading to Magellan's death and the flight of the 
Spaniards was played out. 


(1) The Spaniards first touched Phil- (4) Cebu City on the island of 
ippine soil on the little island of Cebu. Mactan, where Magellan 
was killed, lies a few miles off- 


Homonhon. 
shore. 
(5) After Magellan's death the 
{3) Palo on Leyte. A few miles in- Spaniards burned one of their 


land is a yaws treatment center. ships at Bohol. 


and repaired the ships and on March 9 they pushed on westward. On March 16 
lookouts sighted land again . .. this time the southern end of Samar. most 
easterly of the archipelago Magellan called the St. Lazarus Islands and later 


named for the Spanish king. Philip [l—the Philippines. 


\ few brown men in small boats with outriggers came out from Samar to 
meet the Spanish ships, but as they seemed unfriendly and his men were not in 
condition to fight Magellan chose to land at Homonhon. a small island 20 miles 
south of Samar. Here for a few days the sick crew rested and recuperated. This 
historic island off the shore of Leyte is visible from the white crescent beach 
where a later hero—General Douglas MacArthur—made good a promise to the 


Filipinos. 
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Magellan did not tarry long on Homonhon but pushed on around the southern 
end of Leyte, past the island of Bohol to Cebu, a town of several thousand Fili- 
pinos on the great island of the same name. Here the voyage of Magellan and 
many of his comrades ended. Since the Admiral had already visited the 
Moluccas or Spice Islands, approaching them from the west, and since the 
Moluccas lie east of the Philippines, he had now circumnavigated the earth 
the first human being to accomplish that feat. 


So the first white men came to the Philippines. So were established between 
Europe and the Philippines commerce in culture, goods and disease—the two- 
way highway over which has been exchanged during the following 432 years 


much of good and ill. 


Since all work and no play makes a professor a duller boy, | seized every 
opportunity while serving as a Fulbright professor at the University of the 


Philippines to pursue an innocent hobby—the investigation of the history of 
syphilis and its near-relative, yaws. | spent many hours trying to entice old 
Spanish documents and older Filipino anthropologic specimens to reveal whether, 
before the first Europeans came to the Philippines, syphilis or yaws or both had 
preceded them. When I met scholars possessing special knowledge that might 
contribute to my amateur research, | passed huge parcels of their information 
through my sieve to garner even a few clues. When I journeyed about the 
islands I detoured to points of historic interest, hoping to encounter some spectre 
of the past who could be seduced into revealing significant secrets. 


So it was that one hot October morning in 1952 | set out. with two Filipino 
friends, from Cebu—now second largest city of the Philippines—to visit one of 
the world’s most historic spots. In an old motor vessel we crossed the channel 
separating the large island of Cebu from its small neighbor. Mactan Island. 
From an ancient port village on Mactan a decrepit Ford took us four or five 
miles to the northwest shore of the island. We approached our destination along 
a dirt road lined with tall coconut trees and bamboo thickets. The sea was close 


by on our left. 


A tablet to Lapulapu 


Ahead we could see a modest monument of grey stone and just beyond it a 
small wood building open toward the monument. The building sheltered an 
unpretentious bronze tablet. The monument commemorates the death a few 
feet from this spot of Admiral Ferdinand Magellan, first man to circumnavigate 
the earth. discoverer of the Strait of Magellan and of the westward route from 
Europe to the Philippines and the East Indies, first European to set foot on the 
Philippines, christener of the Pacific Ocean, second only to Christopher Columbus 


as an explorer and navigator. 


The tablet in the litthe wooden shelter honors the local Filipino chief. Lapulapu, 
who here on May 27, 1521. killed Magellan while resisting the efforts of the 
Admiral to Christianize him and subject him to the chief of Cebu. The tablet 


credits Lapulapu with being the first Filipino to spurn foreign domination. 


History has insufliciently honored Magellan in giving his name to the strait 
which he first traversed. Lapulapu’s name is borne by a large toothsome fish 
frequently adorning the finest tables in the Philippines. but whether the fish was 
named for the chief or the chief for the fish. history does not divulge. Lronically 
impartial, the two memorials face each other 25 feet apart honoring on the same 


spot the killer and the killed. 


Only a few days before his futile death in a foolish skirmish Magellan had 
arrived at Cebu City with his three ships and his sick, half-starved crew. Here 


he planted a cross confidently claiming the land and the people for Christ and 
Charles V of Spain. His priests celebrated mass in such splendor that 800 


Cebuans joined their chief in becoming Christians and proclaiming their allegiance 
to the Spanish king. Whereupon Magellan ordered all the chiefs of the neigh- 
borhood to renounce their heathen gods, accept the true faith and the blessings 
of Spanish rule and acknowledge the chief of Cebu as their overlord. Most of 
them docilely complied. Only Lapulapu refused. He said that he saw no reason 
why he should now become subject to the chief of Cebu whom he had always 


regarded as his inferior. 


The chief of Cebu was prepared to cope with Lapulapu, but Magellan. pre- 
ferring to subdue the balky chief himself. hoped to establish the superiority and 
the prestige of the Spanish and their religion. At midnight on May 26 with 
60 men, he went in three small boats to Mactan. Arriving near Lapulapu’s 
headquarters at the northwest end of the little island, he sent word to the chief 
to surrender or “learn what Spanish lances could do.” Lapulapu replied that 
he too had some lances but he asked Magellan to delay his attack until daylight 
as he, Lapulapu. expected reinforcements. 

Fortunately Magellan did not fall into this trap and attack immediately in the 


dark. for Lapulapu had dug pits around his camp and planted pointed sticks in 
them. The Admiral waited until dawn. Then seeing menacing moves among 
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the Filipinos he decided to attack. As his boats could not be beached because 
of an offshore reef, Magellan and 47 of his men began wading ashore waist deep 
in the water. Twelve men remained in the three boats. Where the sea lapped 
the sandy shore they were met by great numbers of Filipinos furiously fighting 
with spears, clubs and rocks. They overwhelmed the Christians and beat them 


back into deeper water. 


He fell dead 
Seeing how the fight was going, Magellan ordered a retreat to the boats. 
Thirty men succeeded in reaching the boats, but for Magellan it was already too 
late. The Admiral, lame and not physically a powerful man, was recognized 
and cut off by the Filipinos. Pierced by spears. beaten by clubs and stones he 
fell into the water and died fighting an unimportant foe almost within sight of 
hes objective, the Spice Islands. Seventeen of his men died with him. 


Pigafetta, who fought beside Magellan but escaped, wrote: “They killed our 


mirror, our light, our comfort, and our true guide.” 


Lapulapu’s men seized the Admiral’s body and bore it away. They refused 
afterwards to give it up even in exchange for great rewards, so that no one 
knows to this day where Magellan’s remains were buried if indeed they were 


given that slight mark of respect. 


When the Spaniards returned to their Christian chief at Cebu, they were met 
by treachery planned by the Malay slave who had served as interpreter. The 
Cebuans arranged a feast to which were invited the three leaders chosen to 
command in Magellan’s place and other important men of the ships’ company. 
In the midst of the feast the Cebuans fell upon and killed many of the Christians. 
including Serrano, one of the commanders. They renounced Christ and 
Charles V and, wrote Pigafetta, they broke into small bits the cross planted by 


Magellan on their soil. 


Alarmed, the Spanish withdrew to their ships and sailed away te Bohol. Here. 
short of men to sail three ships, they burned one, the Conception. 


The remaining ships—the Trinidad and the Victoria—sailed on. After 
numerous landings in the Philippines. Borneo and other islands, they reached 
the Spice Islands. There they loaded the ships with cloves and after more 
adventures they separated . . . the Trinidad to sail back through the islands 
and across the Pacific to New Spain or Mexico, the Victoria to follow the well 
known Portuguese route across the Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good 
Hope and up the west coast of Africa to Spain. 


The Trinidad was seized by the Portuguese before she could escape the Spice 
Islands and her fate is unknown. Her crew was imprisoned in the Spice Islands 
and later in India. Eventually four of them were brought in chains to Portugal. 
where one died in prison. Only three of them finally returned to Spain eight 


years after their original departure. 


One ship sailed home 


After dreadful ordeals the Victoria finally arrived at Seville on September 8, 
1522, with only 18 men out of the 60 who had sailed from the Spice Islands, 
and “the majority of these were sick.” The others had died of starvation and 
disease or for crimes or had deserted or been captured by enemies. Wrote 
Pigafetta, “On Tuesday, September 9, we all went in shirts and barefoot, each 
holding a candle, to visit the shrine of Santa Maria de la Victoria” (patron 
saint of their ship) to give thanks, as well they might, for being numbered among 


the few who had survived the first voyage around the world. 


Only one ship, the Victoria, and 21 men in all returned to Spain out of five 


ships and 268 men known to have been on board when they put out from Seville. 


Pigafetta says he was surprised when he arrived at Seville to find that he was 
one day behind in his count of the days of the voyage. He had not yet heard 
of the international date line where one loses a day on crossing westward. But 
he would have been even more surprised had he gone with me. the day before 
I visited Mactan. to see the great church at Cebu. There. enshrined in a glass 
case. is a fine wooden cross. The legend on the case says that this is the very 


cross planted by Magellan at Cebu 432 years ago! 


Monument to Magellan 
close to Lapulapu's 


memorial tablet. 


Memorial to Lapulapu 
marking the spot 
where he killed Magellan. 
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This then is the story of Magellan's voyage to the Philippines, where I too 
journeyed some 400 years later... to help solve public health problems as a 
Fulbright professor. Here I sought to find the answer to the question—Did 
Magellan and Bachelor Morales find syphilis among the Filipinos? You recall 
my mentioning that Charles V of Spain charged them to prevent the crews from 


having sexual intercourse with native women. 


In the next installment we shall find that it “was an impediment if any (Fili- 
pino) girl were a virgin when she married” at the time Magellan arrived on the 


islands. We shall find too that there is yaws or alupalan on the islands today. 
But shall we find any evidences of syphilis on the islands when Magellan arrived 
there ? 


(to be continued) 
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I'm fourteen, and | don't like it 


by David Pressman 


Just a few months ago | passed my tourteenth birthday. My parents thought 


| was a bright youngster. They didnt notice me much, and let me do pretty 


much as | pleased if | didn’t make too much noise or annoy them. 


When we had visitors, | was politely introduced and then had to listen to their 
usual remarks . . . “My, what a nice looking boy” or “How tall he’s grown!” 
(The second remark has been repeated since | was two.) Often they would ask 
me some silly question. They knew the answer, but they thought it their duty 


to make conversation. 


Now those natural remarks irk me. Maybe it’s because I'm not a kid anymore. 


I'm not a man either. I’m an in-between 14. 


My parents are awed by the fuzz on my face and my few pimples. Did they 
think I'm immune? After | wash my face, they still think it’s dirty. Either 
they try to be overly nice to me, or are quite annoyed at the least mistake | make. 


They are always yelling at me to stand up straight. 


Dad and Mother have to ask me time and time again to do some little thing. 
| hear them the first time, but | don’t answer because my thoughts won't allow 


me to. [| think of the future and what part I shall play in it. 


Girls don't 


especially 


interest him, 
but he looks 


at them. 
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For two years this paper lay ripening in a desk drawer. 
David Pressman is a high school junior and a French horn 
enthusiast of concert stature. Now he's 16... and likes it. 


Some people would have me believe that the years to come will not be too 
happy ... that I must look forward to war and destruction. This should not be. 
What can be done to prevent it? Many brilliant men are working toward an 
answer. “What can I do? What shall | be?” They are my thoughts when 
I am interrupted and told to hurry and get a pound of butter and a quart of milk. 


She can't make up her mind 
Ma says I often act like I know it all, yet she tells me not to have an inferiority 
complex. She wants me to get out more, but when I do go out she wants to 
know why I didn’t stay home and study. She often asks me questions about 
the things I do in school and away from school, and I resent her interference. 


I didn’t a few months ago. 


What is happening inside of me? I really know that my parents worry about 


me and want me to be happy. 


Mother and Dad are considerate and have much patience. but they do not 
know nor understand the turmoil that goes ‘round a 14-year-old boy's brain. I’m 
still a child because I like to shoot caps and ride my bike and play baseball. Yes, 
I’m still not’ quite through that stage. I look at girls and really see them now, 
although I’m not too terribly interested. My parents say I’m childish for-using 
a water pistol and shooting caps. yet are annoyed because | am not interested 
in going out with them. 


| wonder what it’s like to be 15. 


Have You... 
Renewed your ASHA membership? 


Renewed your subscription to the JOURNAL OF SociaL HYGIENE? 
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by Elizabeth B. McQuaid 


Health Teaching in Schools, by Ruth E. Grout. Philadelphia, Saunders. 
1948, 1953. Rev. 354p. $4.25. 


For teachers in elementary and secondary schools, this second edition 
of a popular reference book supplies an answer to the dilemma of “what to 
do about health.” 


Vividly written sections help teachers in “meeting needs” and “making 


health meaningful”—phrases that get everybody’s lip service. 


How to avoid repetition, how to plan a unit on health, and how to plan 
with pupils are set out in a new chapter which strengthens and reinforces 
the chapter on planning for school health. How to use problem-solving 
methods in teaching health is also a feature of the new edition. The author 
has added a chart showing developmental changes that occur as a child 
progresses in school and many fresh examples of school practices in 


different parts of the country. 


The book discusses sex adjustment for every grade and suggests teaching 
activities. Instead of avoiding this issue, or only touching on it generally. 
the author includes biological bases of health and stresses integration of 
content in sex education and preparation for marriage at appropriate spots. 


From her long experience in education and public health the author 


reports the latest national trends in health education—in both public and 


private agencies—as they relate to schools. 


Katherine Rahl 


American Social Hygiene Association 


Women and the Variety and Meaning of Their Sexual Experience, edited 


by A. M. Krich. New York, Dell, 1953. 317p. 35¢. 


The 26 contributions that make up this volume, introduced by Margaret 
Mead, constitute a companion piece to the soon-to-be-published pocketbook 


on men. 


Names like Ellis, Deutsch, Hamilton, Dickinson are bylines for chapters 
on the sex impulse, prepuberty, youth and sex, potency. childbirth, mother- 
hood, homosexuality, prostitution, the menopause and love. There are a 


glossary and an index. 
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Marriage and the Family in American Culture, by Andrew G. Truxal and 
Francis E. Merrill. New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947, 1953 (rev.). 
587p. $7.65. 

This second edition is largely concerned with the middle-class, white, 
native-born, urban family in the United States, and will be most acceptable 
to the highly trained and intelligent in this group. The integrative descrip- 
tion of the Christian church and religion in relation to the American family 
is well done and documented. Missing is an equally penetrating analysis 
for Jewish family life. This would have profound significance for sex and 
social hygiene because (as interpreted by Dyan Grunfeld of London) 
strong marriage bonds, even in second marriages following divorce. are 
more important than romantic ideals of family life. 


This family textbook, like most others in the United States. explains so 
well what is, by emphasizing that “culture never does anything . . . it is 
more accurate to speak of cultural behavior.” We are told, “For genera- 
tions, young men and women in America have chosen each other.” Again, 
this is a description of the past rather than guidance for the future. 


The social hygiene movement in America needs a Richard H. Tawney 
to show us the way to lasting marriages. All our textbooks stop short of 


this forward look. 


Merton D. Oyler 
Ohio State University 


Women Needn't Worry, by Lena Levine, M.D., and Beka Doherty. New 
York, Random House, 1952. 198p. $2.75. 


The content of this popularly written volume, consonant with the title, 
covers the physical, mental and emotional aspects of the menopause. The 
authors attempt to dispel fear of this period and to indicate how its various 
changes can be dealt with so as to avoid serious personal and family com- 
plications. “The menopause is as natural as the onset of menstruation” 
is a key statement which sets the tone of the book. 


Women are divided into four groups: the well-adjusted who can be 
described as “mature”; those not well-adjusted but not “neurotic” who 
manage to get along fairly well: those really sick, including the mentally 
ill in need of medical care. with underlying worries aggravated by the 
menopause: and those seriously ill, including mild psychotics, “eccentrics.” 
and other difficult personalities. It may perhaps be hard for the average 
lay person to draw a distinction between the last two groups. This volume 
can be of help to the first and second groups, especially to the latter, as 
well as to relatives of all women in the middle years. 


Dr. Jacob A. Goldberg 


New York Tuberculosis and Health Association 
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All in the Family, by Rhoda Bacmeister. New York, Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1951. 298p. $3.00. 


A pleasant, easy-going successor to Mrs. Bacmeister’s Growing Together, 
winner of the Parents’ Magazine Gold Medal Award for 1947, this book 
for parents discusses small, everyday family problems—how to avoid them, 
how to solve them. Some chapter headings are “Brothers and Sisters,” 
“Parents as People,” “Head of the Family,” “Housekeeper or Homemaker?” 

It tells what other parents have done in a given situation and how things 
worked out. “You can’t learn what to expect of your children by just 
reading a book. Children are not stamped out by the dozen with a cookie 
cutter,” Mrs. Bacmeister warns. 

She finds that the modern family pattern gives boys and girls and men 
and women more latitude in pursuing their own talents regardless of sex, 
and father enjoys a deeper acquaintance with his family now that he has a 
40-hour week. 

At first the advent of the new baby may have a disruptive effect, but in 
time the mother will come to realize that her husband exists too, the father 
will get over his fear of the baby’s fragility or his occasional jealousy of the 
newcomer ... and things settle down. It takes years of ripening for a 


marriage to yield its richest rewards. 


Vaking Your Marriage Succeed, by Theodore F. Adams. New York, 
Harper, 1953. 1154p. $2.00. 


Credit a Baptist minister with a sense of humor and wisdom to use it. 
His book contains a fair reflection of the humorous as well as the serious 
aspects of home life from birth through the various stages of growth up 
to the threshold of the eternal home. The author has been revising this 
material over a period of 25 years as a series of Sunday evening sermons. 
He has the rare gift of conveying to the reader a feeling of personal interest. 


There are ample tests assembled from social hygiene and family relations 
authorities for each stage of growth . . . especially the periods of puppy 
love, engagement. marriage, maturing mutuality. The author discusses 
planned parenthood and sex relations in married life in a Christian setting, 
and he includes a useful section on the difficulties of marriage between 
people of mixed religious faiths. 

A person of any age. 14 to 70, will find the book easy and enjoyable 
reading, filled with suggestions as to how he must work, both before and 


during marriage. to make his marriage succeed. 


The Rev. Fred G. Scherer 
Salem, Ore. 
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The Second Sex, by Simone de Beauvoir. Translated and edited by H. M. 
Parshley. New York, Knopf, 1953. 732p. $10.00. 


The reader should understand, from the beginning, that Mme. de Beau- 
voir is neither a medical nor a social scientist. She is a_ litterateur 
and a philosopher of the existentialist school, although she differs gravely 
in outlook from its latter-day saint and prophet, Sartre. The Second Sex 
must be read as a literary work . . . Mme. de Beauvoir protests the many 
grievances the male has inflicted upon her sex, and like Macbeth she can 
sleep no more until she tells her story. 


Her thesis is deceptively simple. In relation to men, she writes, women 
have been forced to occupy a secondary place. She thinks the reason for 
this is that women lack concrete means for organizing themselves into a 
unit that can stand face to face with the correlative unit. Women have no 
past, she insists, no history, no religion of their own; they have gained 
only what men are willing to grant; they have taken nothing, have only 
received; because men have controlled the ways and means of making a 
living, women are second-class citizens, second-class human beings. This 
control over their lives and livelihood has in turn vitiated sexual relations 
between men and women, Mme. de Beauvoir contends. 


How then is woman to be liberated from the jail of a man-made and 
man-controlled social structure? For Mme. de Beauvoir the answer is 
simple: once she ceases to be a parasite, the system based on woman’s 
dependence crumbles . . . between her and the universe there is no longer 
any need for the masculine mediator. 


The key to the status of women, according to Mme. de Beauvoir, is 
motherhood. It is motherhood that dooms women “to man, to children, 
to death.” It is the child-bearing process and marriage (described as “a 
complex mixture of affection and resentment, hate, constraint, resignation, 
dullness and hypocrisy called conjugal love”) that have placed invisible 
manacles upon women and thus have blighted their intellectual and artistic 
development. To paraphrase Rousseau, woman is born free and every- 
where she is in chains. 


An impassioned partisan of her cause, the author makes superb use of 
literature and philosophy to document her thesis. Her use of history and 
political theory is somewhat naive when one considers her apologetic 
acceptance of the Soviet Union and the 1936 constitution. She tends to 
overemphasize the sex factor in the history of civilizations and understates 
the role of political and social forces. Although she tries hard to speak 
above the culture peculiar to our time, she represents—by her very inten- 
the hostilities present in mid-twentieth century life. 


sity if nothing else 


The book must be read... if only because one will disagree violently 
with its premises and rather old-fashioned conclusions. One must read it 
because it is stimulating and eloquent. Because of Mme. de Beauvoir’s 
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wit, insight and sensitivity, her book well serves as a corrective to those 
which try to reduce mankind to a statistic or force him into an intellectual 


straitjacket. 
J. B. Hoptner 
New York City 


Sex Ethics and the Kinsey Reports, by Seward Hiltner. New York, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1953. 238p. $3.00. 


The avowed purpose of this Pastoral Psychology Book Club selection is 
“re-thinking the Christian view of sex in the light of the Kinsey studies.” 
It has involved a prodigious amount of detailed study of the two Kinsey 


reports, an amazing marshaling and coordinating of material in them 


and an extraordinary capacity for producing a carefully thought-out, well- 


written, full-length book in a very short time. 


The author is a nationally known theologian, a member of the federated 
theological faculty of the University of Chicago. He deals at length and 
in detail with Biblical views of sex, other views of sex in Christian history, 
Kinsey's view of the Christian view, a contemporary statement of the 
Christian view of sex. and some implications of the Christian view today. 


For the reader without a theological background the analysis is difficult 
to follow. It is clear, however, that the author’s conclusions about the 
nature of sex in human life coincide with the social hygiene viewpoint. 
He holds that since man is a whole being, sex behavior which “serves the 
fulfillment of man as a total being” is sound. He points to the desirability 
of “a sex life linked permanently to a life of affection.” 


Dr. Hiltner gives the impression of accepting Kinsey’s data and conclu- 
sions without taking into account the widely and authoritatively recognized 
inadequacies of the sample, the data’s “distortion in the direction of exag- 
geration” (as Dr. John Dollard of Yale University puts it). and the 
basically unsound assumptions upon which Kinsey proceeds. Dr. Karl 
Menninger’s review in The Saturday Review has so decisively dealt with 


these assumptions that one could wish nothing better than to be able to 


quote from it here at length. 


Chief among them... 


@ Sex behavior that is natural for the lower animal is also natural 
for what Kinsey is pleased to call “the human animal” 


@ Frequency of occurrence is equivalent to normalcy 


@ Sex behavior can be evaluated largely by counting orgasms. with- 


out regard to love. 


The word love is hardly mentioned by Kinsey and is not listed in the 
index. It is strange to find Dr. Hiltner speaking so positively of the linking 
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of sex life permanently to a life of affection and yet failing to stress how 
Kinsey's different approach bears upon the interpretation and acceptance 


of his data and conclusions. 


Dr. Hiltner makes a unique and stimulating contribution in his discussion 
of existing attitudes toward sex . . . the child-of-nature attitude, the respec- 
tability-restraint attitude, the no-harm attitude, the romantic, the tolerant, 
the personal-interpersonal. Here is original, creative thinking. must-read- 
ing for anyone seeking the fullest insight into the interpretation of human 


sex behavior. 

So are his conclusions as to the challenge of Kinsey’s findings in showing 
the extent to which the soundest views of sex “fail to be significantly 
reflected at any level of the American population.” In this respect he says. 
“Kinsey is, however unintentionally, an altar call to repentance.” To that 
I can heartily subscribe, not as a theologian, but as a social hygienist. 


Roy E. Dickerson 


Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


The Social Welfare Forum, 1953. New York, Columbia University Press. 
1953. 365p. $5.00. 


Of necessity incomplete, this book of the proceedings of the 80th annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work includes papers under 
three broad categories—social work’s stake in today’s issues, services to 
individuals and families. and services to agencies, groups and individuals. 
Under the second category are three papers of peripheral interest to social 
hygiene workers. “Family Life in Our Society” by Kimball Young. 
“Strengthening Family Life through Social Work” by M. Robert Gom- 
berg. and “The Family as a Psychological Unit” by Irene M. Josselyn. M.D. 


Last Word 


We are pleased to announce that the Nancy Reynolds Bagley Foundation has 
made a grant to the American Social- Hygiene Association of a minimum of 
$100,000 each for 1954-5-6 for the development of our program in personal 
and family life education. Continuance of the grant in 1955 and 1956, as well 
as any additional amount to be made available, is subject to satisfactory progress 
being made. 

“The American Social Hygiene Association is grateful to Mrs. Bagley and to 
her Foundation’s board for having made available funds with which the Associa- 
tion may initiate a long-term project in family life education,” Conrad Van 
Hyning. ASHA’s executive director, said. “We believe the positive benefits that 
will come from this program will be of immeasurable value in strengthening 


family life and in preparing young people to live happy and useful lives.” 


In developing the program ASHA will stress the inclusion of appropriate 
education for personal and family living in the curricula of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and teachers’ colleges. Plans provide for pilot demonstrations 
on a regional basis, first with teacher preparatory schools and then with elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


Project funds will also be used to conduct research on now-operating programs 
in family life education and to expand ASHA’s work with other special-interest 
groups concerned with and participating in this type of education. These include 
churches. national youth-serving agencies and other social and health groups 


interested in particular aspects of the development of children and youth. 
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A Platform for Social Hygiene 


* For every child . . . education in personal and family living. 


* For high school students . . . preparation for satisfying, 
responsible maturity. 


* Guidance for all in the right use of sex... including training 
for marriage and parenthood. 


* Coordinated social hygiene services in every community. 


* Protection from VD for everybody ... all over the world. 


* Wholesome communities .. . for servicemen, for you and me. 


* Workable laws agains? prostitution and VD . . . vigorously 
enforced. 


ASHA is dedicated to this platform. We invite you to join 
with us in working toward these goals. They hold out to 
each individual the opportunity to develop his potentiali- 
ties without exploitation and with full regard for the rights 
of others. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
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